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ABSTRACT 



This study evaluated whether or not there was a compelling 
educational interest in diversity within the Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
public schools. High school students (mainly juniors) completed the Diversity 
Assessment Questionnaire, which asked about their experiences with diversity 
in their schools and classrooms. It also examined students' future goals, 
educational aspirations, attitudes, and interests. Participating students 
were categorized as White, African American, or other. This study focused on 
three important educational outcomes: critical thinking skills, future 
educational goals, and citizenship. It disaggregated the data by racial 
groups. Composite variables were created from those questions that 
represented the students' aspirations for higher education and their comfort 
levels living and working in multiracial environments. Overall, there were 
high levels of diversity in both curricular and social interactions and high 
levels of equality between races in the perceived educational opportunities 
for students. Both African American and White students reported benefiting 
greatly from the diversity of their schools. They believed there were strong 
educational benefits in all three outcomes. There was a strong uniformity in 
responses by racial and ethnic groups. (Contains 13 tables, 33 endnotes, and 
an appendix of Outcome and Predictor Variables.) (SM) 
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Desegregated schools are under serious attack. During the past decade, 
some lower federal courts have moved to dismantle existing desegrega- 
tion orders and to prohibit districts not under court-ordered desegrega- 
tion from using race as a factor in school assignment plans. School dis- 
tricts interested in continuing their desegregation efforts may now be 
required to prove to the courts that racial and ethnic diversity serves a 
compelling, educational purpose. 

There currently exists surprisingly little documentation on the im- 
pact of racial and ethnic diversity on the educational experience of all stu- 
dents. To date, most research has focused on its impact on black students 
and consists largely of analyzing test scores. There has been very little ef- 
fort to evaluate how diversity affects the learning of white, Latino, and 
Asian students. Yet this information is critical not only to proving com- 
pelling educational value legally, but also to achieving a richer under- 
standing of the overall impact of racially and ethnically diverse schools 
on the moral, intellectual, and social development of students. As judges 
and school boards make policy decisions that dramatically alter the learn- 
ing environment, we need a better understanding of whether diversity 
enhances educational outcomes in measurable ways. Through this study, 
we extend the research available on this critical question and assess 
whether or not there, is a compelling educational interest to diversity in 
the Jefferson County, Kentucky, schools for both white and minority stu- 
dents. ^ 
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The data used in this chapter are from a survey about student experi- 
ences with diversity in their schools and classrooms. We surveyed a group 
of high school students — primarily in the 11th grade — from the Jefferson 
County School District in Louisville, Kentucky. We identified several im- 
portant educational outcomes — critical thinking skills, future educational 
goals, and citizenship — and disaggregated the data by racial groups. We 
also created composite variables from these questions that represent the 
students' aspirations for higher education and their comfort levels living 
and working in multiracial environments. These composites were used as 
outcomes in several linear regression models designed to complement the 
disaggregated individual survey question results. 

We selected high school juniors, since most have experienced many 
years of desegregated education but are not yet preoccupied with the dis- 
tractions common to seniors. To this end we constructed a survey instru- 
ment for the express purpose of evaluating how diversity impacts certain 
educational outcomes. The major research question we are trying to an- 
swer is whether diversity enhances educational outcomes in measurable 
ways. We frame several specific research questions that address and in- 
form this larger issue, specifically: 

1) Are the classes and lessons in the Louisville classrooms diverse? 

2) Are the perceived opportunities for learning similar across races? 

3) Can school-level diversity change student attitudes about living and 

working in diverse settings? 

Data on research question one establish that the school system we are 
examining is indeed diverse. This is a precondition for determining 
whether or not diversity can affect educational outcomes. If a relatively 
desegregated district like Jefferson County does not show high levels of 
diversity in its curriculum or student body, clearly the other questions are 
moot. Research question two provides a criterion for determining 
whether or not desegregated schooling provides an equal opportunity of 
success for all students. If more diverse environments do equalize oppor- 
tunity for success, then aspirations — as an indicator of perceived opportu- 
nity — should also become more equal between racial/ethnic groups in de- 
segregated environments. Thus, this question asks, in this school system, 
are the perceived opportunities equal among races? Research question 
three looks to shed light on whether diversity in school-level variables — 
like curriculum — are actually associated with better educational out- 
comes. 

Clearly, as these research questions show, gauging the impact of seg- 
regation and diversity on educational outcomes represents a difficult 
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challenge. The challenge is further complicated by the legal, social, politi- 
cal, and educational contexts in which these issues are being debated. To 
understand the scope and significance of this research we need to look at 
several factors beyond the research questions and examine their relation- 
ships to one another. First, we detail the current state of segregation in the 
United States, including the trends toward resegregation observed in re- 
cent years. We then examine the legal framework that circumscribes use 
of plans to desegregate public schools. From there we proceed to a sum- 
mary of existing research describing the benefits of desegregated schools. 
We end by describing the methods and results of our current study, where 
we establish the level of diversity in the Louisville classrooms and exam- 
ine how that diversity affects the educational outcomes outlined. 

As the following pages detail, both black and white students attend- 
ing high school in the Jefferson County School District in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, report benefiting greatly from the diversity of their schools. They 
report strong educational benefits in all three categories: critical thinking 
skills, future educational goals, and principles of citizenship. The unifor- 
mity in responses by racial and ethnic groups affirms the finding of Jus- 
tice Lewis Powell in Regents of the University of California v. Bakke (1978) 
that diverse educational settings foster stronger learning experiences for 
all students and help to prepare them to live and work in a multiracial 
society. 



Segregation 

A 1999 report released by The Civil Rights Project at Harvard University, 
Resegregation in American Schools, outlines the trends of resegregation in 
our nation's schools, as well as the rapid demographic changes that our 
schools are facing. 1 As the nation becomes more racially and ethnically 
diverse, separation by race is becoming more pronounced in our schools. 
Today, the country's largest school systems are only serving a small mi- 
nority of white students, and the dramatic increase in the minority 
school-age population demands new ways of thinking about segregation 
and the success of multiracial schools. The greatest progress toward deseg- 
regation in the South after the U.S. Supreme Court's Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation decision came between the mid-1960s and the early 1970s. The 
1964 Civil Rights Act led to increased enforcement of Brown, and autho- 
rized busing. 2 By the mid-1970s the South was the most integrated region 
of the country for both blacks and whites. 3 According to the Resegregation 
report, this degree of progress began to turn around in the late 1980s. The 
more recent increase in segregation is occurring in regions that have his- 
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torically been the most integrated within the United States, with the larg- 
est percentage of black enrollment. 

Kentucky, along with Delaware, showed the largest declines in segre- 
gation during the busing era of the 1970s, partly because both states im- 
plemented a city-suburban desegregation plan in the large metropolitan 
areas where the majority of minority students lived. 4 The changing pat- 
terns of black segregation in Kentucky over the last 30 years is illustrated 
by the exposure index which shows the percentage of white students in 
schools attended by the typical black student. 5 In 1970, the typical black 
student in Kentucky attended a school that was 49 percent white. By 
1996, this figure had increased to 69.1 percent. 6 From 1970 to 1980 there 
was an increase of nearly 25 percent in the number of white students at- 
tending schools that black students were attending; from 1980 to 1996 
that percentage fell by 5.2 percent. 7 More than a million U.S. students 
have been desegregated in countywide districts, including both city and 
suburban neighborhoods, for more than a quarter century. Aside from 
Louisville and Wilmington, which were merged by the courts, these are 
districts that had countywide systems before desegregation. Such systems 
lead the nation in the depth and stability of their integration. 



Legal Framework 

Recent court decisions have moved districts from mandatory integration 
under Brown to voluntary policies. Districts once required by the court to 
desegregate are now filing for unitary status, claiming that the district has 
eliminated all of the effects of past discrimination. 8 The dominant theme 
in these decisions is that the courts should withdraw their oversight after 
a few years and return control to local officials. 9 By the late 1990s some 
lower federal courts took more dramatic action, prohibiting school dis- 
tricts not under court-ordered desegregation from taking any explicit 
steps to preserve integration, such as maintaining racial balance in mag- 
net schools. This has often led to serious intensification of segregation 
and created minority schools with very high concentrations of poverty. If 
a school district is not under a federal desegregation order, it would have 
to prove a "compelling interest" to justify considering race in any way to 
maintain desegregated schools. In Bakke , 10 the Supreme Court's key deci- 
sion on this issue in higher education, the Court held that the most im- 
portant such "compelling interest" would be the educational value gained 
for all students in college from exposure to diversity. In the 1999 Wess- 
mann v. Gittens 11 case, which prohibited the continuation of desegrega- 
tion goals at the magnet school, Boston Latin, the federal court held that 
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Boston Public Schools had not adequately demonstrated a compelling in- 
terest that supported a race-sensitive admissions policy. In more recent 
decisions in Rochester, New York, and Louisville, the fact that diversity 
can be a compelling interest was clearly recognized. 12 This survey repre- 
sents an effort to assess whether or not there is such a benefit in the Jeffer- 
son County schools for both white and minority students. 

In his decisive opinion in the Bakke case, Justice Powell outlined the 
ways in which diversity serves to enhance education. This opinion has 
served as the cornerstone of affirmative action policies that consider race 
as a factor in university admissions. In Bakke, Powell relied on earlier Su- 
preme Court decisions related to the importance of interracial prepara- 
tion for the professions and on Harvard College reports describing how a 
diversity of experiences can contribute to the overall learning environ- 
ment. These emphasize that the university community should reflect the 
diversity in our society in order to produce richer educational possibilities 
for students to gain understanding. The Harvard report cited in Bakke 
states, 'The effectiveness of our students' educational experiences has 
seemed to the Committee to be affected as importantly by a wide variety 
of interests, talents, backgrounds, and career goals as it is by a fine faculty 
and our libraries, laboratories and housing arrangements." 13 At the time 
of Bakke, the Court simply accepted the judgment of the educational au- 
thorities about what they saw as an obvious relationship. Now the lower 
courts are raising the standard of proof. 

As the only Supreme Court opinion that speaks to the rationale be- 
hind the use of race-conscious policies with the goal of diversity, Bakke is 
also important in the K-12 educational context. The benefits of diversity 
derived from learning among students of different backgrounds accrue 
just as readily at the elementary and secondary levels as at the postsecon- 
dary level. Increasing exposure and interaction among students of differ- 
ent races increases opportunities for learning and enhances civic values. 
In fact, as the nation becomes increasingly diverse, exposure to people of 
different ethnic and racial backgrounds earlier in the education process 
can only help to reduce stereotypes and promote democracy for all peo- 
ple. Yet most of the earlier research on K-12 desegregation is limited to 
benefits for black students. 



Research on the Benefits of School Desegregation 

There are many studies from the K-12 desegregation literature that pro- 
vide evidence on the benefits of studying in a diverse environment. There 
are three primary categories of student outcomes — enhanced learning, 
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higher educational and occupational aspirations; and social interaction 
among members of different racial and ethnic backgrounds — that may be 
enhanced in the integrated (diverse) classroom. 14 Minority students who 
attend more integrated schools have increased academic achievement 
and higher test scores. 15 The increase in achievement for minority chil- 
dren has often been attributed to access to the better educational re- 
sources; competition; and networks present in desegregated or predomi- 
nantly white schools. 16 Desegregated schooling is also associated with 
higher educational and occupational aspirations. Segregated schools that 
are predominantly non-white often transmit lower expectations for stu- 
dents and offer a narrower range of occupational and educational op- 
tions. 17 In addition, perpetuation theory 18 teaches us that only when stu- 
dents are exposed to sustained desegregated experiences will they lead 
more integrated lives as adults. Thus, desegregated experiences lead to in- 
creased interaction with members of other racial groups in later years. 19 

In addition to the above research; recent studies in higher education 
suggest that more diverse educational environments increase all students' 
level of critical thinking skills. 20 Gurin's 1999 study finds that students 
from all racial and ethnic groups educated in diverse settings more readily 
participate in a pluralistic society. Gurin's work in the higher education 
context suggests that much can be learned about the impact of diversity 
in high school on student experiences with; and attitudes toward; people 
of a race or ethnicity different from their own. 

Overall; there is substantial evidence that desegregated schooling is 
associated with positive educational outcomes for minority students. 21 
Yet; as stated earlier ; little has been done to examine the impact of racial 
diversity and desegregation on minority students' white peers. Further; 
current court decisions around the country that aim to remove race from 
school assignment plans suggest that some courts assume that desegrega- 
tion is no longer a compelling educational need. This study attempts to 
address this research void and provide empirical evidence to inform fu- 
ture decisions about the value of desegregation. 



Survey Site 

Louisville offers an important place for study because it has achieved un- 
usually low levels of racial segregation since its city and suburban schools 
were merged in 1975. At that time; a federal court ordered the Jefferson 
County schools to desegregate. Community resistance was extremely in- 
tense, and this transition was one of the most difficult experienced by any 
city at the height of the desegregation era. The Jefferson County schools 
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have operated independently of the court order since 1980, but Louisville 
has retained city-suburban desegregation and is attempting to preserve 
desegregation in spite of a federal court decision forcing a change in mag- 
net school policies. 

In recent years, Kentucky's public schools have been among the na- 
tion's least segregated as a result of the merger between city and suburban 
schools. Both blacks and whites in the greater Louisville area have been 
educated in much more diverse schools than children living in most 
American communities. Since Jefferson County is a large urban area with 
very diverse white and black populations and a political tradition that is 
middle of the road on most issues, it offers a valuable setting in which to 
assess the experiences of students enrolled in schools that have been sub- 
stantially desegregated. 

The desegregation plan in Louisville was initially a purely mandatory 
student assignment plan between city and suburban schools, but in re- 
cent years the plan has come to rely on choice and magnet schools com- 
bined with desegregation standards. A survey of the citizens of Jefferson 
County in 1996 showed that a large majority of citizens preferred to con- 
tinue school desegregation efforts and to rely strongly on choice and de- 
segregation standards. The survey also revealed a strong desire to avoid 
segregated black schools, particularly among black citizens, of whom only 
15 percent wanted one-race schools. 22 In addition, a 1996 survey of Jeffer- 
son County Public School graduates reveals students' attitudes about the 
importance of desegregated schooling. Graduates were asked whether 
they agree or disagree with the statement, "I think it is important for my 
long-term success in life that schools have students from different races 
and backgrounds in the same schools." 23 Over 83 percent of black gradu- 
ates said they very strongly agreed, as did 77 percent of whites, and only 
about 3 percent of black and white graduates said they disagreed with this 
statement. 24 Overall enrollment in the district has been much more stable 
in the last decade than that of other large central city systems, all of 
which had experienced an initial loss of white students after desegrega- 
tion orders were implemented. In the current school year, all of the Jeffer- 
son County high schools have substantial integration, ranging between 
one-fifth to one-half black students (see Table 1). 



Methods and Instrumentation 

The principal instrument used in this research, the Diversity Assessment 
Questionnaire (DAQ), consists of a 70-item student questionnaire. The in- 
strument was developed by researchers brought together by The Civil Rights 
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Project at Harvard University (CRP), in collaboration with the National 
School Boards Association's Council of Urban Boards of Education. 25 It is 
designed to be a classroom-administered questionnaire that asks students 
about their experiences in their school and classrooms. The survey also in- 
cludes questions about students' future goals, educational aspirations, atti- 
tudes, and interests. The instrument was pretested by researchers at the CRP 
through focus groups at two different high schools and five different class- 
rooms — each with a very different racial composition. The results reported 
in this paper are part of a larger study currently undertaken by the CRP us- 
ing the DAQ that is under way at several other school districts around the 
country. 26 

The Jefferson County School District administered the survey in early 
2000. The district drew a representative sample of juniors, from which 
they obtained the excellent response rate of over 90 percent resulting in 
1,164 returned surveys. 27 All of the high schools in the district partici- 
pated in the study, and the sample drawn from the district is proportional 
to the total enrollment of each school. All of the results were computed in 
simple frequency tables and then calculated in percentages by racial 
group. We chose to include all people who responded to each question 
since we wanted to include the maximum number of opinions in each ta- 
ble. As a result, the number of people responding to each question varies 
by few respondents. The number of nonresponses on any given question 
is no higher than 5 percent, resulting in a total sample size for each ques- 
tion ranging from 1,287 to 1,158. 

To measure the impact of diversity on three broad educational out- 
comes, we used several composite variables created from indicators in the 
DAQ questionnaire as both outcomes and predictors. Using Cronbach's 
alpha reliability and confirmatory principal component analysis, we de- 
termined the utility and reliability of these constructs and created them 
for use in the regression analysis (see Appendix for further discussion). 28 
We analyze two different outcomes: higher education aspirations 
(HIEDASP) and comfort levels for living and working with members of 
other races (LIVE_WORK). The HIEDASP variable summarizes student re- 
sponses to three questions about their future educational aspirations. The 
LIVE_WORK variable measures student responses to seven questions 
about their attitudes and interest toward living and working in a multira- 
cial setting. To examine our specific research questions relative to both 
these outcomes, we also needed to create two composite predictor vari- 
ables, institutional student support (SUPPORT) and the perceived curricu- 
lar diversity of the school (CURDIV). The first predictor, SUPPORT, is a 
composite based on students' perceptions of the level of support they re- 
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TABLE 1 1999-2000 High Schools in Jefferson County by % African American 



High School 


Total Enrollment 


% African Ameri 


Atherton 


1087 


20.1% 


Ballard 


1655 


19.4% 


Brown 


188 


39.9% 


Butler 


1560 


20.8% 


Central 


985 


48.8% 


Doss 


1014 


32.0% 


DuPont Manual 


1754 


23.7% 


Eastern 


1593 


26.7% 


Fairdale 


909 


25.7% 


Fern Creek 


1276 


26.6% 


Iroquois 


1029 


44.2% 


Jeffersontown 


1008 


29.3% 


Louisville Male Traditional 


1621 


25.4% 


Moore 


588 


40.5% 


Pleasure Ridge Park 


1777 


1 8.9% 


Seneca 


1643 


20.6% 


Shawnee 


581 


48.0% 


Southern 


1425 


20.9% 


Valley 


952 


27.4% 


Waggener 


897 


32.4% 


Western 


582 


42.6% 


TOTAL 


24,124 


27.4% 



ceive from teachers and school staff in terms of their higher education as- 
pirations. The second predictor, CURDIV, is a composite based on stu- 
dents' reported level of diversity in the curricula of their social studies and 
English courses. All of the variable descriptions and corresponding DAQ 
survey questions can be found in the Appendix (Tables A and B). 

To analyze the general benefits of a diverse student body, we pre- 
sented direct student responses to the DAQ questionnaire. To further in- 
vestigate the impact of perceived curricular diversity (CURDIV) and 
teacher support (SUPPORT), we conducted an ordinary least squares (OLS) 
regression analysis estimating the relationship between these constructs 
to two outcomes, HIEDASP and LIVE_WORK — controlling for race, fa- 
ther's education, mother's education, and gender . 29 
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The Student Population 

The survey is targeted toward high school juniors. However, due to the 
presence of mixed-grade classrooms, only about 81 percent of our sample 
is in the 11th grade; 8 percent of the respondents are in 12th grade; and 
11 percent are in the 10th grade. Due to the small number of students 
from Asian, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American racial or ethnic back- 
grounds, for the purposes of this study we have broken down student re- 
spondents into the following three racial groups: white, African Ameri- 
can, and other. All of the results from the survey are presented by these 
three categories (see Tables 2 and 3). 



TABLE 2 Race/Ethnicity Breakdown of the Sample 



African 

American 

26.1% 


Asian 

American 

2.1% 


Hispanic/ 

Latino 

2.0% 


Native White 

American 

1.8% 62.4% 


Other 

5.67% 


Total 

100% 


TABLE 3 


Race/Ethnicity Breakdown of the Sample as Presented in This Study 


African American 


White 


Other 


Total 




26.13% 




62.36% 


11.51% 


1 00% 





Students come from families with widely varied levels of education — 
about one-sixth have graduate degrees, one-eighth are high school drop- 
outs, and a there is a wide spread in between (see Table 4). 

TABLE 4 Parental Levels of Education 



Highest Level of Education Completed 


Mother 


Father 


Grade School 


2.3% 


2.1% 


Some High School 


9.2% 


10.4% 


High School Graduate 


26.6% 


26.9% 


Some College 


1 7.2% 


12.5% 


College Graduate of Two-Year School 


9.9% 


6.3% 


College Graduate of Four-Year School 


11.7% 


13.1% 


Masters Degree 


1 0.0% 


9.2% 


Graduate Degree 


5.1% 


6.1% 


Not Sure 


8.0% 


13.5% 


TOTAL 


1 00% 


1 00% 
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Results 

Students' Perception of the Level of Diversity in Their School and 
Classrooms 

We asked students in the Jefferson County School District to describe the 
level of diversity in their school and classes. Table 5 illustrates the extent 
to which students report that their school environment is diverse. Among 
the white students in the survey, close to 85 percent report that "quite a 
few" or "about half" of the students in their schools are from other racial 
or ethnic groups. Over 60 percent of African American students report 
that "quite a few" or "about half" of the students are from other racial or 
ethnic groups. Not surprisingly, a large percentage of students from other 
racial or ethnic groups, including Asians, Hispanic/Latinos, and Native 
Americans, report that "quite a few," "about half," and "most" of the stu- 
dents are from racial or ethnic groups that are different from their own. 

TABLE 5 Student Reports of School Racial Composition 



In My School: 


White 


Black 


Other 


A FEW students are from facial or ethnic groups 
that are different from my own. 


10.1% 


19.5% 


17.8% 


QUITE A FEW, BUT LESS THAN HALF the students 
are from racial or ethnic groups that are different 
from my own. 


39.1% 


27.4% 


22.5% 


ABOUT HALF the students are from racial or 
ethnic groups that are different from my own. 


45.6% 


35.3% 


30.2% 


MOST of the students are from racial or ethnic 


5.1% 


17.8% 


29.5% 



groups that are different from my own. 



In the classroorh, perceptions of the level of diversity were quite dif- 
ferent from perceptions of school-level diversity. In fact, all students re- 
port a higher percentage of segregation by race in all four subject areas 
(social studies, English, math, arid science). Overall, students in the dis- 
trict report higher levels of segregation within classrooms than by school. 
This could be a result of academic tracking, but our study did not explore 
the reasons for this pattern. 

Very few students, however, report that their classes lack a substantial 
presence of other racial groups. Therefore, while classes may be less di- 
verse than the school as a whole, We are nonetheless exploring the experi- 
ence of students attending diverse schools with fairly diverse classes. 
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/. Critical Thinking Skills: Classroom Experiences, Peer Interaction, and 
Student Learning— Are These Classes Diverse ? 

In Bakke, Justice Powell argued that the value of diversity is grounded in 
the experiences students from diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds 
bring to the learning environment and their interactions. Patricia Gurin, 
a professor of psychology at the University of Michigan, conducted an 
extensive longitudinal study at the University of Michigan, the results of 
which indicate that interaction with peers from diverse racial back- 
grounds — both in the classroom and informally — is positively associated 
with a host of learning outcomes. 30 Gurin argues that diverse universities 
offer a climate that produces active engagement, requiring students to 
think in deeper, more complex ways. By exposing students to multiple, 
even contradictory and unfamiliar perspectives about issues, they learn to 
think more critically. 31 Her results have important implications for the 
high school setting by suggesting that educational environments pro- 
ducing a source of multiple and different perspectives can increase stu- 
dents' level of critical thinking skills and establish more complex forms 
of learning. 

All of these theories about how diversity functions in an educational 
environment rely on one factor — the actual presence of diversity in the 
classroom and curriculum. Therefore, to address the question of how di- 
versity has affected the educational experiences of high school students 
in Louisville, the DAQ survey asked about the presence of diversity in the 
curriculum and about learning experiences that would promote the type 
of rich discussion and educational opportunities that lead to better educa- 
tional outcomes. In other words, as research question one asks, "Are these 
classes and lessons diverse?" 

Table 6 includes the results from a series of survey questions that ad- 
dress the level of diversity in the English and social studies curriculum 
and whether students perceive the curriculum as contributing to their 
overall understanding of different points of view. Several important ob- 
servations can be made from these student responses. Students reported a 
greater level of diversity in the social studies/history curriculum than in 
the English curriculum, with 45 percent of the social studies students re- 
porting that they frequently read about the experiences of many different 
cultures and racial and ethnic groups, but only 19 percent of the English 
students reporting in the "frequently" category. In general, students from 
all racial groups report about the same level of diversity in the curriculum, 
which is apparent in looking across the rows in Table 6, suggesting that 
different racial groups perceive the level and impact of curricular diversity 
in roughly the same way. 
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TABLE 6 Curricular Diversity 



Q13. In your social studies class , how often do you read about the experiences of many 
different cultures and racial and ethnic groups? 





White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Frequently 


46.5 


American (%) 
45.0 


43.3 


Sometimes 


39.8 


41.2 


42.5 


Rarely 


10.5 


11.4 


11.0 


Never 


3.2 


2.4 


3.1 


Q15. Do you think these different viewpoints have helped you to better understand 


points of view different from your own? 

White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Helped a Lot 


33.2 


American (%) 
28.6 


25.2 


Helped Somewhat 


54.2 


60.1 


57.7 


Had No Effect 


12.3 


9.8 


13.8 


Had Negative Effect 


0.3 


1.4 


3.3 


Q17. In your English class, how often do you read about the experiences 


of many 


different cultures and racial and ethnic groups? 

White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Frequently 


19.5 


American (%) 
19.2 


17.2 


Sometimes 


47.2 


36.1 


43.8 


Rarely 


27.6 


32.6 


31.3 


Never 


5.7 


12.0 


7.8 


Q1 8. During classroom discussions in your English class, are racial issues discussed 


and explored? 


White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Frequently 


9.7 


American (%) 
11.3 


17.2 


Sometimes 


35.7 


33.8 


30.5 


Rarely 


41.6 


32.4 


38.3 


Never 


13.1 


22.5 


14.1 



About 90 percent of students from all racial and ethnic groups report 
that exposure in the curriculum to diverse cultures and experiences has 
helped them to better understand points of view different from their own. 
This skill is critical to understanding and living in the world both socially 
and economically, particularly as many future economic opportunities 
will involve contact with people who are from different cultures and may 
hold divergent worldviews. Later in this chapter, we explore students' re- 
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ports of diversity in the curriculum and predict other educational out- 
comes, such as citizenship and attitudes toward living and working in 
multiracial settings. 

We also studied the level of positive interaction among students from 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds. We asked students to describe 
their comfort level with various degrees of peer interaction in the class- 
room around issues of race. Table 7 outlines the results from this series of 
questions by racial group. A large majority of students (about 90%) from 
all racial groups report being comfortable or very comfortable discussing 
controversial issues related to race. Similarly, 95 percent of African Ameri- 
can and 92 percent of white students report being comfortable or very 
comfortable working with students from different racial and ethnic back- 
grounds on group projects. 

Ninety percent of all races felt comfortable or very comfortable learn- 
ing about the differences among people from other racial and ethnic 
groups, and these results extend to working with students from other lan- 
guage backgrounds. These results suggest that the students in the Jeffer- 
son County school system are quite comfortable with peer interactions 
across races. 

Clearly the level of diversity in these classes is quite high, as is the 
level of comfort discussing race-related issues. Thus the prerequisite of di- 
versity exists. We explore in the following sections whether that diversity 
can influence student educational outcomes. 

II. Educational Goals for the Future and College Access — 

Are the perceived opportunities for learning similar across races? 

A second educational outcome or goal measured by this survey is whether 
learning in a diverse educational setting affects students' educational 
goals and aspirations. In order to gauge the educational aspirations of 
high school students, we inquired about students' academic placement in 
a number of subject areas that lead to college entrance. The interpretation 
of our results is limited because we are unable to directly compare the re- 
sults from Louisville (a racially diverse educational setting) with a less ra- 
cially diverse educational setting. Thus, answering the question of how 
these aspirations differ by level of segregation is beyond our reach. How- 
ever, if success is defined by equalizing opportunity, then aspirations — as 
an indicator of perceived opportunity — may also become more equal be- 
tween racial and ethnic groups in desegregated environments. We refer to 
this as the perceived opportunity hypothesis. We test for this hypothesis 
in Tables 8 and 9 by comparing the responses to each educational aspira- 
tion question across races. If the responses to these questions differ sub- 
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TABLE 7 Classroom Peer Interaction (How comfortable are you with the 
following in your classes?) 



Q19a. Discussing controversial issues related to race? 





White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Very Comfortable 


45.4 


American (%) 
43.9 


35.9 


Comfortable 


44.5 


46.3 


48.4 


Not Very Comfortable 


8.4 


6.1 


10.9 


Does Not Apply 


1.7 


3.7 


4.7 


Q19b. Working with students from different racial and ethnic backgrounds on group 


projects? 


White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Very Comfortable 


61.8 


American (%) 
60.0 


44.5 


Comfortable 


30.8 


34.9 


45.3 


Not Very Comfortable 


7.1 


3.1 


6.3 


Does Not Apply 


0.3 


2.0 


3.9 


Q19c. Learning about the differences between people from other racial and 


ethnic groups? 


White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Very Comfortable 


61.2 


American (%) 
61.3 


52.3 


Comfortable 


32.4 


35.3 


39.1 


Not Very Comfortable 


5.5 


1.7 


5.5 


Does Not Apply 


0.9 


1.7 


3.1 


Q19d. Working with students from other language backgrounds? 






White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Very Comfortable 


45.8 


American (%) 
48.5 


39.8 


Comfortable 


40.4 


37.6 


46.9 


Not Very Comfortable 


10.7 


9.5 


8.6 


Does Not Apply 


3.1 


4.4 


4.7 



stantially across races, this supports an interpretation that perceived op- 
portunities had not been equalized. However, if the answers across racial 
categories are similar, this supports the interpretation that perceived op- 
portunities are more equal. 

The responses to questions about educational aspirations in Tables 8 
and 9 reveal close similarities by racial group that imply an equality of 
perceived opportunity, possibly fostered by the implementation of the 
desegregation plan. For example, approximately 50 to 60 percent of stu- 
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TABLE 8 Educational Aspirations (Please teii us how interested you are in the 
fol towing:) 



Q22a. Taking a foreign language after high school. 

White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Very Interested 


13.3 


American (%) 
14.7 


21.4 


Interested 


17.6 


26.4 


24.6 


Somewhat Interested 


29.2 


32.2 


27.0 


Not Interested 


39.9 


26.7 


27.0 


Q22b. Taking an honors or AP mathematics course. 

White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Very Interested 


31.9 


American (%) 
23.6 


27.8 


Interested 


25.0 


31.2 


27.0 


Somewhat Interested 


19.9 


24.7 


21.4 


Not Interested 


23.1 


20.5 


23.8 


Q22c. Taking an honors or AP English 


course. 
White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 


Very Interested 


31.9 


American (%) 
29.9 


31.7 


Interested 


29.6 


30.6 


26.2 


Somewhat Interested 


19.5 


25.4 


23.8 


Not Interested 


18.9 


14.1 


18.3 


Q22e. Coing to a four-year college . 




White (%) 


African 


Other(%) 


Very Interested 


63.5 


American (%) 
62.0 


47.6 


Interested 


21.2 


23.6 


31.0 


Somewhat Interested 


8.7 


11.0 


10.3 


Not Interested 


6.7 


3.4 


11.1 



dents from all racial groups indicate that they are "very interested" or "in- 
terested" in taking honors or Advanced Placement (AP) mathematics or 
English courses. Also, roughly even numbers of all students are "inter- 
ested" or "very interested" in taking a foreign language after high school. 
A remarkable 80 to 85 percent of students report an interest in attending a 
four-year college (See Table 8). 

The consistency of these numbers across groups is very important 
and begs the question, "How do these results compare to those in districts 
with higher levels of segregation?" Unfortunately, we cannot answer this 
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TABLE 9 Access to College Information 



Q10. How strongly have teachers ; counselors , or other adults in this school encouraged 



you to attend college? 










White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 






American (%) 




Strongly encouraged 


63.9 


58.2 


61.4 


Somewhat encouraged 


28.9 


31.7 


33.9 


Neither encouraged nor discouraged 


6.7 


9.8 


2.4 


Discouraged 


0.4 


0.3 


2.4 


Q1 1 . How much information about college admissions have your teachers , counselors , 


or other adults in this school given you? (such as SAT, ACT, financial aid, 


etc.) 




White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 






American (%) 




A lot 


38.1 


39.5 


31.8 


Some 


41.5 


39.1 


44.2 


A Little 


15.8 


18.0 


19.4 


None 


4.6 


3.4 


4.7 


Q12. How strongly have your teachers, counselors, or other adults in this 


school 


encouraged you to take honors and/or AP classes? 








White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 






American (%) 




Very Strongly 


25.8 


20.5 


18.6 


Somewhat strongly 


47.1 


39.9 


49.6 


Not at All 


26.2 


38.2 


29.5 


Discouraged 


1.0 


1.4 


2.3 



until surveys of other districts are complete. However, these results are 
quite suggestive and show that within this desegregated district the edu- 
cational aspirations of the different races are quite similar. 

Providing access to college is also an important goal for most high 
schools. Do students in the Jefferson County Schools report adequate sup- 
port and access to information about college? More important, where 
there is such racial uniformity in interest to pursue college, is the access to 
information equally uniform for all racial and ethnic groups? Among 
white students, 93 percent report having school staff encouragement to 
attend college; African American students report a similar 90 percent; and 
among students from other racial and ethnic backgrounds, 95 percent re- 
port encouragement. Approximately 80 percent of all students report re- 
ceiving a lot or some information about college admissions procedures, 
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and less than 5 percent of all students report receiving no information 
about college admissions. 

However, students report different levels of encouragement to enroll 
in an AP or honors class by racial group. Among white students, 73 per- 
cent report that teachers or other school officials encourage them to take 
AP or honors classes, 68 percent of students from other racial and ethnic 
groups report this type of encouragement, and only 60 percent of African 
American students report having teachers or other school staff encourage 
them to enroll in an AP or honors course. In terms of aspirations, the dif- 
ferences between racial groups are few, whereas in terms of encourage- 
ment to enter AP courses, more important differences exist. However, it is 
important to note that a significant majority of African American, white, 
and other minority students are being encouraged to attend gateway 
classes that may ultimately lead to better college or postsecondary educa- 
tion attendance for all racial groups. 

Regression Analysis 

To complement the findings in Tables 8 and 9, the OLS analysis allows us 
to see whether there are substantial and statistically significant differences 
in education aspirations across race, gender, and immigrant status. 32 We 
are also able to focus on the importance of features such as institutional 
support (SUPPORT) and curricular diversity (CURDIV) in fostering higher 
educational aspirations. In addition, by including two separate interac- 
tion terms between our school predictors — support for higher educational 
aspirations and curricular diversity — and the dummy variable (BLACK), 
we are able to directly test whether these school predictors are statistically 
different based on race. For instance, a statistically significant and nega- 
tive coefficient on the interaction between BLACK and SUPPORT would 
indicate that at higher levels of institutional support black students had 
lower levels of higher educational aspirations than white students. How- 
ever, by contrast, a nonsignificant coefficient on this interaction term 
would suggest that the effect of institutional support worked the same 
way among black and white students with similar levels of support lead- 
ing to similar levels of higher educational aspirations, lending support to 
our perceived opportunity hypothesis. 

Results from both the regression analysis and students' straight re- 
sponses to the survey questions reveal important findings about higher 
educational aspirations. Table 10 details the models fit to estimate the ef- 
fect of curricular diversity (CURDIV) and school support (SUPPORT) on 
students' higher educational aspirations. First notice that in all models 
(l)-(7) we see that teacher and school staff support does have a positive 
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impact on Louisville students' higher education aspirations. The con- 
struct SUPPORT is statistically significant to the p < .001 level, controlling 
for students' background characteristics and curricular diversity. Second, 
diversity in the curriculum does not have a statistically significant impact 
on higher education aspirations, when controlling for SUPPORT. Note 
also that being female in Louisville does not have a statistically significant 
impact on higher education aspirations. 

We also tested the potential differences by race toward higher educa- 
tion aspirations and found that being black in Louisville does not have a 
significant impact, negative or positive, on higher education aspirations. 
This confirms what was found in Tables 8 and 9 — that black and white 
students have similar higher edpcational aspirations— and lends more 
support to the equally perceived opportunity hypothesis. Finally, we 
tested the two-way interactions between BLACK and SUPPORT and 
BLACK and CURDIV to see whether the effect of these two constructs on 
higher education aspirations (HIEDASP) may differ for black students in 
the district. Results from the regression models where interactions were 
tested (models (5), (6), and (7)) do not reveal significant differences by 
race. This further supports our initial findings from students' responses 
on the survey. Teacher and school support toward higher education aspi- 
rations do have an impact, but this does not differ for black and white stu- 
dents in Louisville. 

III. Principles of Citizenship and Democracy — Can school-level diversity 
change student attitudes about their educational aspirations? 

As the nation becomes increasingly multiracial, it is important to under- 
stand how the educational environment plays a role in preparing stu- 
dents to live and work among people different from themselves. Do stu- 
dents develop a consciousness of the importance of interacting with 
people of different backgrounds, and does this have an impact on their fu- 
ture goals? Gurin's work also proposes that students who experience di- 
versity in classroom settings and in informal interactions on campus 
show the most engagement in various forms of citizenship and the most 
engagement with people from different races and cultures, both during 
college and beyond. 33 The first set of questions in Table 11 measures stu- 
dent attitudes toward the importance of working in a multiracial setting. 
The second set examines how students' high school experiences affected 
their sense of current events and political/social involvement. 

In the first set of questions we examined whether students in Louis- 
ville felt prepared to work and live in the diverse settings in which they 
will increasingly find themselves. We recognize that preparation may 
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come from the home even more than it may from the school. Thus, we at- 
tempted to isolate the experience in school from other experiences that 
may contribute to students' overall attitudes about working in a multira- 
cial setting. The set of questions presented in Table 11 aims to identify 
students' comfort level with, preparation for, and intention to operate in 
settings that are racially and ethnically diverse. A basic function of 
schools is preparing students to work and live among people different 
from themselves, and this level of preparation and comfort is an educa- 
tional outcome of diverse school settings. 

The results from Louisville students are overwhelmingly positive in 
this area. Over 85 percent of all students believe that they are prepared to 
work in a diverse job setting and that they are likely to do so in the future. 
More than 80 percent of African American and white students report that 
their school experience has helped them to work more effectively with 
and get along with members of other races and ethnic groups. Finally, 
over 90 percent of all students report that they would be comfortable 
working for a supervisor of a different racial or ethnic background. These 
results suggest that schools, which are often the place where the changing 
demographics of the nation are most pronounced, can help to produce 
young adults who are ready to operate in settings populated by people 
from a variety of backgrounds. 

We wanted to take this hypothesis further to ascertain what types of 
citizens in a diverse America these schools are producing. We chose to ask 
students about how their high school experiences may contribute to their 
interests in a host of democratic principles and actions, all of which are 
central to the mission of public schooling in a democracy (see Table 12). 
The responses to these questions were encouraging, with 57 percent of 
white students, 65 percent of African American students, and 51 percent 
of other minorities stating that their interest in volunteering in their com- 
munity has increased. In addition, 47 percent, 60 percent, and 45 percent 
of whites, African Americans, and other minorities, respectively, re- 
sponded that their interest in participating in elections had increased. 
Finally, about 60 percent of African Americans and half of whites and 
other minority groups said that their interest in taking on leadership roles 
in their communities had increased. 

While it is clear that without a comparison to less diverse districts 
these student responses cannot be directly attributable to the desegrega- 
tion plan, it is important to note the results and think about them in the 
context of questions mentioned earlier, in Table 7. If these students feel 
"very prepared" to work within diverse environments, work more cooper- 
atively with other racial groups, and are more inclined to be involved in 
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TABLE 10 Results from Regression Models of Higher Education Aspirations (HIEDASP) 
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TABLE 11 Attitudes about Working in a Multiracial Work Setting 



Q23. After high school , how prepared do you feel to work in a job setting where people 
are of a different racial or ethnic background than you are ? 





White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 






American (%) 




Very Prepared 


55.1 


54.9 


55.6 


Somewhat Prepared 


40.0 


39.9 


35.7 


Not Prepared 


3.3 


4.1 


5.6 


Reluctant to Do So 


1.6 


1.0 


3.2 


Q24. Do you believe your school experiences have helped you , or will help you in the 


future, to work more effectively and to 


get along better with members i 


of other races and 


ethnic groups? 










White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 






American (%) 




Helped a Lot 


35.2 


36.1 


30.2 


Helped Somewhat 


45.6 


46.7 


35.7 


Had No Effect 


15.9 


14.8 


30.2 


Hurt My Ability 


3.3 


2.4 


4.0 


Q26. How likely do you think it is that you will work with people of different racial and 


ethnic backgrounds? 










White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 






American (%) 




Very Likely 


43.4 


49.5 


44.1 


Likely 


42.2 


39.2 


39.4 


Not Likely 


6.0 


8.9 


11.8 


Do Not Know 


8.4 


2.4 


4.7 


Q27. How comfortable would you be with a work supervisor who was of a different 


racial or ethnic background than you are? 








White (%) 


African 


Other (%) 






American (%) 




Very Comfortable 


58.6 


50.9 


53.6 


Somewhat Comfortable 


35.3 


46.2 


35.2 


Not Comfortable 


4.0 


1.8 


7.2 


Reluctant 


2.2 


1.1 


4.0 



their community in positions of leadership, this has profound implica- 
tions for the level and direction of political and economic discourse in our 
country. But can schools effect these types of changes on students? We 
can answer this question and assess whether the actual classroom envi- 
ronment has had an impact on these students' attitudes toward members 
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TABLE 1 2 Attitudes about Civic Participation (Have your high school experiences 
increased your interest in:) 

Q28a. Current events? 





White (%) 


African 


Other 


Greatly Increased 


20.4 


American (%) 
23.5 


20.9 


Somewhat Increased 


55.1 


52.2 


51.9 


No Effect 


22.9 


22.9 


22.5 


Decreased 


1.6 


1.4 


4.7 


Q28c. Volunteering in your community? 

White (%) 


African 


Other 


Greatly Increased 


20.8 


American (%) 
20.3 


14.8 


Somewhat Increased 


36.6 


44.7 


37.5 


No Effect 


39.5 


31.3 


43.0 


Decreased 


3.1 


3.8 


4.7 


Q28e. Participating in elections? 




White (%) 


African 


Other 


Greatly Increased 


14.6 


American (%) 

19.1 


16.3 


Somewhat Increased 


32.4 


41.7 


29.5 


No Effect 


49.3 


36.1 


48.1 


Decreased 


3.7 


3.1 


6.2 


Q28g. Taking on leadership roles in your school? 

White (%) 


African 


Other 


Greatly Increased 


28.9 


American (%) 
39.5 


20.9 


Somewhat Increased 


38.0 


39.5 


44.2 


No Effect 


29.7 


19.6 


27.1 


Decreased 


3.4 


1.4 


7.8 


Q28k. Taking on leadership roles in your community? 

White (%) 


African 


Other 


Greatly Increased 


18.8 


American (%) 
27.1 


16.3 


Somewhat Increased 


33.2 


36.0 


31.0 


No Effect 


43.6 


32.2 


46.5 


Decreased 


4.4 


4.8 


6.2 


Q28I. Voting for a senator or president from a minority racial or ethnic group? 




White (%) 


African 


Other 


Greatly Increased 


12.8 


American (%) 
22.6 


10.9 


Somewhat Increased 


25.2 


34.9 


36.4 


No Effect 


54.1 


36.6 


43.4 


Decreased 


7.8 


5.8 


9.3 



o 
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of other racial groups using a simple OLS regression to answer the ques- 
tion: Is the level of curricular diversity related to students' attitudes to- 
ward living and working in multiracial settings? As the results in Table 13 
seem to indicate, the answer to this question is "yes." 

Regression Analysis 

Table 13 lists the results of a linear regression model fitted to the outcome 
LIVE_WORK, which is a composite similar to the HIEDASP variable 
adddressed in Table 10. LIVE_WORK describes students' attitudes toward 
living and working in multiracial settings. The regression analysis result- 
ing in Table 13 uses LIVE_WORK as an outcome variable and uses the 
same predictors as the previous regression model: immigrant status, gen- 
der, race, school support for higher educational aspirations, curricular di- 
versity, and the interactions between race and the school variables. Re- 
sults from Table 13 indicate that there is, in fact, a positive relationship 
between perceived curricular diversity (CURDIV) and attitudes toward liv- 
ing and working in multiracial settings (LIVE_WORK), since the coeffi- 
cient on CURDIV in model (7) is positive (b = 0.425) and statistically sig- 
nificant (p < .001). In fact, the effect of perceived curricular diversity is 
statistically significant in all models (l)-(7) to the p < .001 level, which in- 
dicates the robustness of this finding. This finding is very important. It 
seems to indicate that school variables — as measured by students' percep- 
tion of a school's curricular diversity — can affect the attitudes of students 
on this particular outcome. If perceived curricular diversity can affect stu- 
dents' thinking and attitudes, what about student diversity? Again, this 
study opens up intriguing possibilities that can only be explored by sur- 
veying multiple districts with very different levels of segregation. 

It is also interesting to note that being an immigrant, a female, and 
black are all strongly related to attitudes toward living and working in 
multiracial settings, even controlling for perceived curricular diversity 
and teacher support. Teacher and school staff support is also positively as- 
sociated with higher intentions and better attitudes toward living and 
working in multiracial settings. Finally, in models 5, 6, and 7, we tested 
for two-way interactions between each of our question predictors and 
race. This analysis reveals a statistically significant interaction between 
BLACK and CURDIV, indicating that the impact of perceived curricular 
diversity on attitudes toward living and working in multiracial settings 
differs for black and white students. The fact that the coefficient on the 
CURDIV*BLACK interaction is negative (b - -0.312) and statistically sig- 
nificant (p < 0.01) implies that the relationship between CURDIV and 
LIVE_WORK is steeper for white students than black students, even 
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TABLE 13 Results from Regression Models on Attitudes toward Living and Working in MultiRacial Setting (UVE_WORK) 
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though; overall, black students in Louisville indicate a stronger intention 
to live and work in multiracial settings than their white counterparts. 

Blacks indicate higher levels of desire to live and work in diverse set- 
tings than white students. However, the impact of perceived curricular di- 
versity on intention to live arid work in diverse settings is greater for 
white students^ This firiding has some important policy implications be- 
cause it suggests that increasing the diversity of a school can narrow the 
gap between the attitudes of whites and blacks toward living and working 
in multicultural environments. 

Conclusion 

In the past few years, federal district courts have struck down a number of 
desegregation plans. However, they have been doing so without good in- 
formation about the potential educational benefits of racially diverse 
schools. With this survey, we attempt to take the first steps in assessing 
whether diversity enhances educational outcomes in measurable ways. 
We relied on survey data from one of the nation's most integrated school 
districts, the Jefferson County School District in Kentucky. The survey 
questions Louisville students answered were designed to discern how 
high school students attending interracial schools believed that the diver- 
sity of their schools affected what they have learned, their educational as- 
pirations, and their plans for the future. 

In order to explore the concept of diversity benefits, we looked at 
three specific educational outcomes: 1) peer interaction and critical 
thinking; 2) educational goals for the future and college access; and 3) 
principles of citizenship and democracy. By answering three specific re- 
search questions involving these outcomes, we've established several key 
facts about Louisville. 

Our findings suggest the important impact of desegregation on this 
environment. First, in Jefferson County schools there are high levels of di- 
versity in both curricular and social interactions. Second, there is a high 
level of equality between races in the perceived educational opportunities 
for students. Finally, we've established that a school's diversity can have 
an effect on educational outcomes, specifically the outcome of willing- 
ness to live and work in diverse environments. In these three results, we 
see important educational gains that may be attributed to schooling in di- 
verse environments. 

In addition, results from the survey and from our analysis of the data 
indicate that both black and white students attending high school in the 
Jefferson County schools report benefiting greatly from the diversity of 
their schools. Students in Louisville report strong educational benefits in 
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all three categories: critical thinking skills, future educational goals, and 
principles of citizenship. Furthermore, we see a strong uniformity in re- 
sponses by racial and ethnic groups that provides evidence of a successful 
integration plan, as defined by greater equalization of opportunity be- 
tween racial and ethnic groups in desegregated environments. Most im- 
portant, we see that diversity has a positive impact on learning, on stu- 
dent attitudes, and on important democratic principles. Our results 
strongly support the findings of the Supreme Court in Bakke that diverse 
educational settings foster stronger learning experiences for all students 
and help to prepare them to live and work in a multiracial society. 
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Appendix 

The composite variables were all constructed the same way. We examined 
the items in the DAQ and determined which questions represented the 
appropriate constructs. For each of the constructs we calculated the 
Cronbach's alpha reliability and performed a principal components anal- 
ysis. From Cronbach's analysis it was clear that these questions were 
highly correlated with one another. None of our prospective constructs 
scored reliabilities below 0.65. Principal components analysis showed 
that a simple additive construction (each construct equally weighted and 
summed together) would result in a construct that corresponded to the 
first eigenvalue for the construct, and would account for over 40 percent 
of the variance in each of our perspective constructs. 
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TABLE A 



Variable 

Name 

HIEDASP 



LIVE.WORK 



o 




Description of Outcome Variables in the Analysis of Diversity Effects 



Description Corresponding Questions 

(answer choices provided) 



Higher Education How interested are you in the following: 

Aspirations (Very Interested — Interested — Somewhat Interested — 

Not Interested) 

Taking a foreign language after high school? 
Taking an honors or AP mathematics course? 
Taking an honors or AP English course? 

Going to a four-year college? 



Interest and 
intention to live 
and work in 
multiracial 
setting as an 
adult 



How interested are you in the following: 

(Very Interested — Interested — Somewhat Interested — 

Not Interested) 

Taking a course focusing on other cultures after 
high school? 

Traveling outside of the United States? 

Attending a racially/ethnically diverse college 
campus? 

Living in a racially/ethnically diverse neighborhood 
when you are an adult? 

Working in a racially/ethnically diverse setting when 
you are an adult? 



How prepared do you feel to work in a job setting 
where people are of a different racial or ethnic 
background than you are? 

(Very Prepared — Prepared — Somewhat Prepared — 
Reluctant to do so) 



How important is it for you to attend a college that has 
a racially and ethnically diverse student body? 
(Extremely Important — Important — Somewhat 
Important — Not Important) 

How likely do you think it is that you will work with 
people of racial and ethnic backgrounds different from 
your own? 

(Very Likely — Likely — Not Likely — Do Not Know) 
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TABLE B 

Variable 

Name 

SUPPORT 



CURDIV 



o 




Description of Predictor Variables in the Analysis of Diversity Effects 



Description Corresponding Questions 

(answer choices provided) 



Sense of school/ 
teacher support 
to pursue higher 
education 



How strongly have teachers, counselors, or other adults 
in this school encouraged you to attend college? 
(Strongly Encouraged — Somewhat Encouraged — Neither 
Encouraged nor Discouraged — Discouraged) 



How much information about college admissions have 
your teachers, counselors, or other adults in this school 
given you? 

(A Lot — Some — A Little — None) 



How strongly have your teachers, counselors, or other 
adults in this school encouraged you to take honors 
and/or AP classes? 

(Very Strongly — Somewhat Strongly— Not at All — 
Discouraged) 



Curricular diversity 
in English and 
social science 
classes as 
measured by 
course readings/ 
materials and 
classroom 
discussion 



In your social studies or history class, how often do you 
read about the experiences of different cultures and 
racial and ethnic groups? 

(Frequently — Sometimes — Rarely — Never) 

During classroom discussions in your social studies or 
history class, how often is a range of viewpoints 
expressed about the topics you are studying? 
(Frequently — Sometimes — Rarely — Never) 



During classroom discussions in your social studies or 
history class, how often are racial issues discussed and 
explored? 

(Frequently — Sometimes — Rarely — Never) 



In your English class, how often do you read about the 
experiences of different cultures and racial and ethnic 
groups? 

(Frequently — Sometimes — Rarely — Never) 



During classroom discussions in your English class, how 
often are racial issues discussed and explored? 
(Frequently — Sometimes — Rarely — Never) 
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